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EMPLOYEE BENEFITS AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE IN 


SOUTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA* 





Paternalism toward wage and salary 
earners is the predominant attitude cf 
governments and employers in Asia, The 
prevailing atmosphere of paternalism in 
Asia is reflected widely in the employee 
benefit and social insurance programs 
there. 

Employee benefits and social insurance 
in the 23 countries of Southern and 
Eastern Asia 1/ fall into three groups: 

} (a) Those that are determined and ad- 
ministered by the governments; (b) those 
that are determined by the governments 
and administered by employers; and (c) 
those that are negotiated by collective 
bargaining or are provided by employers 
voluntarily or according to custom. The 
benefits provided consist of payments 








*By William Gerber, formerly Deputy 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, 

1/ Southern and Eastern Asia consists 
essentially of 23 countries, or quasi- 
, countries, of vastly differing traditions 

and ideologies. They may be grouped 

conveniently in geographic subregions 
as follows: South Asia--Afghanistan, 

Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan; 

mainland countries in Southeast Asia-- 

Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Thai- 
hland, South Viet-Nam, and North Viet- 

Nam; island countries in Southeast Asia 

and the Southwest Pacific--Australia, 

Indonesia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 

and Singapore; and Eastern and North- 
| eastern Asia--The People's Republic of 
) (Communist) China, the Republic of China 
(Taiwan), Hong Kong, Japan, SouthKorea, 
and North Korea. This list does not in- 
Clude Bhutan, the Maldive Islands, the 
Republic of Mongolia, and a few other 
countries or quasi-countries about which 
our knowledge is severely limited. 


or of special services and facilities, 
Nonwage payments, in Asia as elsewhere, 
are of four principal varieties: Pay- 
ments to an employee onthe job, payment 
for time not worked, payment for special 
contingencies, and termination and 
post-termination payments. Financing 
of the systems which provide these pay- 
ments is based on contributions from 
one or more of three sources: the gov- 
ernment, employers, and employees, 

The facts presented below about non- 
wage payments and special services and 
facilities in Asia are intended to be 
taken as illustrative rather than ex- 
haustive. Accordingly, the absence of 
the name of a country from the account 
of a particular benefit may mean not 
that the benefit is not enjoyed by that 
country's workers but only that the 
situation in that regard is not suffi- 
ciently outstanding to warrant comment, 


On-the-Job Payments 


The category of employee benefits 
which is associated most readily with 
take-home pay, and which most likely is 
considered by the employee as part of 
his remuneration for work done, is the 
category comprising cost-of-living and 
family allowances, bonuses, profit 
shares, and the like. 


Cost-of-Living and Family Allowances. 
The cost-of-living allowance in some 
countries has attained such proportions 
that it exceeds basic pay at the lower 
income levels, for example, in Burma, 
in India, and for civil servants in 
Thailand. In Burma, the situation re- 
sults from the decision of the Govern- 
ment that basic pay plus the cost-of- 
living allowance must equal a "living 





1 








wage,."' Employers have implemented this 
decision not so much by raising wages 
in the course of time but rather by pay- 
ing ahigher cost-of-living allowance to 
low-wage workers. In India, the cost-of- 
living allowance, called the "dearness" 
allowance, is so entrenched that it is 
counted for many purposes as a part of 
"base pay.'"' The amount of the dearness 
allowance is computed by various meth- 
ods--by a tie-in to price indexes in 
some industries, on a_ scale graduated 
according to the basic wage in other 
industries, and as a flat sum for all 
workers in other industries. In Pakistan, 
as in India, the dearness allowance is 
practically a form of regular pay. 

Family allowances are provided for by 
law in Australia, Cambodia, Japan (for 
government employees only), New Zealand, 
Thailand (law of 1954 never put into 
force), South Viet-Nam, and North Viet- 
Nam. In Australia, the allowance is 
not paid to the worker himself but is 
mailed tohis wife; it amounts to US$0.50 
a week for the first child, $1 for the 
second, and $1.50 for each additional 
child, aswell asfor each child (whether 
first, second, or later) who is a student 
of ages 16-20. New Zealand firms pay 
about US$2 a week for each child. In 
Cambodia, a worker receives 15 percent 
of his base pay for the support of his 
wife and 5 percent additional for each 
child up to 10, South Viet-Nam's system 
of family allowances is similar to Cam- 
bodia's except that the ratio of supple- 
mentation for children decreases from 6 
percent for the first child to 3percent 
for those after the fifth. 


Bonuses and Profit Sharing. Payment 
of an annual bonus to employees is 
widely practiced in Asia; it is based in 
a few cases on the law but more often 
on collective bargaining or tradition. 
In Burma, where it was formerly deter- 
mined by collective bargaining, the bonus 
amounted in some cases to 3months' pay. 
In the Republic of China, where it is 
required by law, and in Malaysia and 
Pakistan, the bonus ranges from 1 
month's pay to 2, 2%, or 3 months' pay. 
In Ceylon, it is usually 1 month's pay, 
including allowances, 





India requires the prorating among «4 
firm's employees of a bonus totaling 
60 percent of the firm's profit balance 
after deduction of a return on capital,} 
If this bonus would exceed 20 percent 
of each employee's pay, including the 
dearness allowance, the excess is put 
in reserve for profit-lean years, since 
a bonus of some amount must be paid even 
if the firm has no profit balance ing 
given year. In a number of countries 
besides India, the amount of the bonus 
is sometimes pegged to the company's 
reported profits. 


Pay for Time Not Worked 


In various Asian countries, by lay} 
orunder collective agreements, specific 
amounts of paid leave per year are stip- 
ulated in three or four categories; for 
example, 9 paid holidays, 12 working 
days of vacation time, and 6 days of} 
sick or casual leave, 


Holidays. Fourteen paid holidays « 
year are prescribed by law in Burma and 
Ceylon. Malaysia has about 10 paid 
holidays, and Singapore about 11. In| 
Singapore, white-collar workers have an| 
additional 6 days. In India, about 
paid holidays are customary. Elsewhere 
in Asia, the number of paid holidavs 
year is, forthemost part, smaller than 
these figures. Ceylon is moving toward 
the division of the month into lunar 
periods instead of 7-day weeks and towar | 
the designation of 4 regular nonwork 
days a month instead of counting every 
Sunday as a nonwork day; this practice, 
however, will not affect the special 
paid holidays. 


Vacations, Civil servants in_ the? 
Trust Territory of New Guinea _ receive 
18 days of paid annual leave, a longer 
vacation than in most other Asian coun- 
tries. A 2-week vacation is. standard 
in India, Indonesia, and Malaysia. 
Several countries have normal or mini-| 
mum paid vacations of less than 2 weeks. 
For example, a minimum of 10 days after 
1 year of service is required by law in 
Burma and is widespread in Pakistan 4s 
well. In Singapore, manual workers get 
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1 week, and office workers 2 weeks. In 


the Republic of China, firms grant 
periods of annual leave depending on 
length of service: 7 days after 1 to 3 


years, 1Oafter 3-5 years, 14 after 5-10 
years, and, thereafter, an additional 
day for each year of service up to a 
total of 30 days. 


Casual Leave. A worker who needs to 
take a day off for personal business or 
family affairs may be docked aday's pay 
unless his firm recognizes the privilege 
of casual leave. In India, 10 days of 
casual leave, of which no more than 3 
may be taken at any one time, are re- 
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ers. Burma requires the granting each 
year of 6days of casual leave, of which, 
as in India, no more than 3may be taken 
at any one time, White-collar workers 
in Ceylon have 7 days of casual leave a 
year, Employers in Singapore generally 
grant “compassionate leave" of 3 days 
or more on the occasion of a death in 
the worker's family ora similar situation 
requiring the worker's special attention, 

Absenteeism is a vexing problem in 
Asia, partly because many workers are 
not urbanized, attached to their jobs, 


or committed to their responsibilities 
to the workplace. To cope with this 
problem, some Indian employers pay a 


bonus for regular attendance at work. 

Sick Leave. Sick pay for varying 
periods per year, and at varying pro- 
portions of full pay, is provided in 
many Asian countries, usually under 
social security arrangements. New Zea- 
land provides sick benefits up to full 
pay for an indefinite period, on the 
basis of a "means" test, that is, a re- 
quirement that the recipient be needy 
or of exceptionally limited income, 
Communist China provides up to full pay 
for 6 months and less thereafter. North 
Viet-Nam provides up to full pay for 3 
months and 10 percent of full pay there- 
after. In Indonesia, a sick worker re- 
Cceives 90 percent of his earnings for 
1 month and 80 percent thereafter up to 
6 months (renewable at 40 percent for 6 
more months). Japanese firms pay 60 
percent of earnings up to 26 weeks (78 


weeks for tuberculosis). In South Viet- 
Nam, the larger firms are required to 
pay full wages for the first 15 days of 
a sickness andhalf pay for 75 additional 
days. Half pay is provided for various 
periods in Burma, the Republic of China, 
India, Pakistan, and Thailand. The 
Philippines provide 40 percent of earn- 
ings (plus dependents' allowances) up to 
120 days a year. 


Maternity Pay. The Australian Govern- 
ment, in a tight job market, was losing 
1,500 employees a year because of the 
requirement that women employees having 
permanent status resign when they marry. 
In 1966, the Government rescinded that 
requirement, provided for 12 weeks of 
paid maternity leave, and protected the 
women employees' seniority and retire- 
ment rights; the results have vindicated 
the change. Countries having general 
systems of maternity benefits for women 
workers include Australia, Burma, Ceylon, 
Communist China, the Republic of China, 
India, Japan, Malaysia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, South 





Viet-Nam, and North Viet-Nam,. Full pay 
for the appropriate period is provided 
in Ceylon, India, Thailand, and North 


Viet-Nam. The period of maternity absence 
for which the worker receives full or 
partial pay ranges from 6weeks in Ceylon 
to as much as 12 weeks in Burma, India, 
Japan, Pakistan, and the Philippines. 


Pay for Special Contingencies 


Through social security or other 
methods, Asian workers receive varying 
amounts from the government or the em- 
ployer to help them during special 
family emergencies, to tide them over 
periods of recovery from an injury sus- 
tained on the job, or to help them in 
periods of unemployment. Regarding 
family emergencies, employers in the 
Republic of China customarily make cash 
payments to their workers to meet the 
special expenses of birth, death, mar- 
riage, and children's education, 

Workmen's compensation provisions, of 
varying degrees of generosity, are em- 
bodied in the lawinvirtually all coun- 
tries of the area, 








Unemployment benefits, however, are 
paid in only a few Asian countries, In 
one of these--Australia--all members of 
the labor force who are out of work 
through no fault of their own, are of 
limited means, and have registered, re- 
ceive benefits for themselves and their 
families for as long as they remain 
unemployed. The Government pays. the 
benefits out of regular revenues, In 
Japan, on the basis of contributions 
from the Government, employers, and em- 
ployees, those who are unavoidably out 
of work and report twice weekly to the 
public employment office receive up to 
60 percent of their customary earnings 
plus dependents' supplements, for a 
minimum of 180 days in 12 months or up 
to a year if the worker is receiving 
vocational training. New Zealand, like 
Australia, has a means test for unem- 
ployment compensation; the benefit con- 
tinues as long as needed, but the financ- 
ing is based on tripartite contributions, 

Although Japan has a system of unem- 


ployment compensation, many Japanese 
workers, other than those classed as 
temporary, acquire virtual lifetime 


rights to their jobs, This practice re- 
sults from the tradition that Japanese 
employers do not fire employees when 
business is slack, but keep them on in 
expectation of a resumption of the need 
for them. The same tradition prevails, 
to a lesser extent, in some other Asian 
countries, 


Services and Facilities 


Housing, free or at low cost, ora 
housing allowance, is provided custom- 
arily to selected categories of workers 
in some Asian countries, Thus, free 
housing, or a housing allowance up to 
30 percent of base pay, is a_ benefit 
enjoyed by many workers in Hong Kong. 
Miners, railway workers, and some Gov- 
ernment employees in India and plan- 
tation workers in Ceylon generally re- 


ceive free housing. In Pakistan, pro- 
duction employees of certain large 
firms are provided with housing at 


nominal rentals. 
Under social security programs, free 
medical care, medicines, and hospitali- 


zation, to the extent to which facili. 
ties are available, are provided by the 
Government to all workers or to all res. 
idents in a majority of the Asian coun-} 
tries. Some of these programs include 
care in rest homes, In Burma and Hong 
Kong, medical and hospital services are 
in many cases provided by employers 
rather than the Government, on the basis 
of prevailing practice rather than law, 


Termination and 
Post-Termination Payments 


The service equity which Asian workers 
build up during their employment is 
converted into cash in various ways, 
Severance pay, the award of a sizable 
sum on retirement, and pensions payable 
until the death of the worker (or of 
his immediate survivors) are two ways, 


Severance Pay, The 
viding a separation allowance to a 
worker discharged during a reduction in 
force is well established in only a few 
of the Asian countries. South Viet-Nan 
is an example of a country where this 
practice is required by law; there the 
allowance amounts tol month's pay after 
2 years' service, 2 months' pay after 
3 years' service, and 1 month's pay for 
each additional 3 years' service, In 
Ceylon, one of the countries where 
severance pay is based on custom or an 
industrial court award, 2 to 10 weeks' 
pay usually is paid by prosperous firms 
when employment is terminated through 
no fault of the worker. In some coun- 
tries, the question whetixer the employee 
himself is responsible for the separa- 
tion is not regarded as relevant; in 
such places severance pay is customary 
in any case, 





Lump Sum on Retirement. A single pay- 
ment of accumulated equity on retirement 





practice of pro-} 


a 


is required by law in Ceylon, the Repub- | 


lic of China, India, Malaysia, and 
Singapore. Contributions to this equity 
are tripartite inthe Republic of China, 
and the amount of the payment ranges up 
to 45 months' earnings, depending on 
length of service. In Ceylon, India, 
Malaysia, and Singapore, contributions 
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are made by the employer and the employee 
only, and the payments consist of the 
contributions plus interest. In _ some 
other Asian countries, payment of a 
gratuity on retirement is customary or 
is based on collective bargaining. 


Pension. Social security old-age pen- 
sions are provided for most workers in 


; Australia, Communist China, Japan, New 


Zealand, the Philippines, and North Viet- 
Nam; in two of these countries, Australia 
and New Zealand, ameans test is applied. 
In Afghanistan, only public employees re- 
ceive social security pensions. The fi- 


\ nancing of the program is tripartite in 
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Japan, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 
Social security pensions are paid by the 
government from general revenues in Aus- 
tralia and by the employer alone (includ- 
ing the Government as employer) in Com- 
munist China and North Viet-Nam. Some 
or all civil servants are eligible for 
annuities more generous than social se- 
curity pensions in Burma, Ceylon, Malay- 
sia, Pakistan, and Thailand, 


Private pension systems arenot nearly 
as common in Asia as are arrangements 
for a lump-sum payment on retirement. 
(Indeed, many Asian workers prefer the 
lump-sum payment, which enables them to 
buy a small shop or a farm and become 
entrepreneurs.) Japan has the _ best 
developed pension system in the area, 
It has two social security pension 
arrangements--one obligatory, one volun- 
tary. In addition, after the Government 
granted tax deductions for contributions 
to funded private pension plans, the 
number of new plans spurted from 50 in 
April-December 1962 to 681 in 1963; 
1,416 in 1964; 3,497 in 1965; and 5,187 
in January-September 1966, The approx- 
imately 11,000 recognized private pension 
plans in Japan have over 1 million par- 
ticipants, Under these plans, an annuity 
usually is payable after 10 to 20 years 
of service and attained at the age of 
50 to 55. Retirement often is arranged 
for in Asia at an earlier age than in 
the United States, possibly because of 
the lower longevity in Asia, 
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Denmark 


Job Placement System Unified. In the 
interest of greater efficiency, Denmark's 
job placement system has been unified 
under aNational Labor Director by legis- 
lation enacted in June 1968. Hereto- 
fore, the public employment service and 
the unemployment insurance offices 
operated by the trade unions for their 
members have shared placement of workers. 
From now on, there will be only one La- 
bor Placement Office for each Province 
(except for three SouthJutland Provinces 
serviced by an area office), 

Heading each placement office will be 
a director, appointed by the Minister of 
Labor, who may not represent either 
management or labor. Each regional 
director will supervise the working staff 
of a Labor Market Committee, which will 
include the Provincial Governor or his 
representative as chairman and three 
representatives each from the local 
government, management, and labor. The 
Committee, responsible for studying man- 
power developments, is to assist and 
advise the placement office inits area. 

The Labor Placement Offices will serve 
as clearing houses for job vacancies 
and applications andwill offer a variety 
of economic aids to jobseekers referred 
to employment at a distance from home. 
These services include allowances for 
(a) travel to a new job site, (b) extra 
costs incurred when aseparate household 
must beset up, (c) moving expenses when 
a change of residence is involved, (d) 
commuting beyond acertain distance, and 
(e) the purchase of new housing and 
furniture when a particular worker is 
needed in acommunity. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the operating costs of the Labor 
Placement Offices are paid by the national 
and 25 percent by local authorities, 

A worker who becomes’ unemployed must 
report to his Labor Placement Office; 





6 


if he cannot be placed inan appropriate 
job, he is eligible for compensation 
from his unemployment insurance fund, 
Trade unions no longer place workers as 
previously nor administer the government- 
subsidized unemployment insurance funds 
to which all union members must belong, 


The law specifies, however, that "in 
referring a job, the Labor Placement 
Office shall, if there are _ several 


equally qualified applicants, inprinci- 
ple refer work tomembers of the approved 
unemployment insurance funds." The 
unions generally agree that the improve- 
ments expected from aunified job place- 
ment system and the unemployment bene- 
fits enacted earlier as part of a two- 
step reform make the change worthwhile. 
--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Finland 


Incomes Policy Given 
Statutory Status. Twenty-three leading 


Agreement on 








organizations representing organized 
labor, industry, trade, and agricultural 
producers signed in March 1968 a network 
of agreements to combat inflation, The 
Government initiated negotiations be- 
tween these principal economic interest 
organizations to forma price and incomes 
policy in connection with 
tion of the Finmark in October 1967. 

A key condition was 
special legislation making the signed 
agreements binding upon all groups con- 
cerned and giving the Government special 
powers to carry such agreements to com- 


pletion. This condition was fulfilled 
on April 9, when the Law to Safeguard 
Economic Development in 1968-69 was 


passed, 154 to 32, in Parliament. 
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cil was established on May 13 under the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The Coun- 
cil has sweeping authority over any in- 
creases in wages, salaries, prices, 
rents, and other charges, except in the 
field of agriculture. Agricultural 
prices come under a separate committee, 
The Government appointed the Council, 
which consists of an impartial chairman 
and representatives of labor, civil 
servants’, consumers', employers', 
trade, and agricultural producers' or- 
ganizations. For administrative pur- 
poses, the Council isdivided into price, 
wage, and agreement sections. The last 
division deals with collective bargain- 
ing contracts and other agreements 
linked to the cost-of-living index. 

According to the basic incomes policy 
agreements, wage increases previously 
agreed upon, amounting generally to 3.5 
percent, went into effect in June and 
July. To stabilize prices and costs, 
wages will not be adjusted to changes 
in the cost of living, asthe collective 
agreements had scheduled for December 
of this year. For the same purpose, 
the l-year wage agreements for 1969, 
which were negotiated in the summer of 
1968, limit pay increases tothe average 
rise in productivity. The Price and 
Wage Council willdecide any differences 
regarding pay increases that cannot be 
settled directly by theparties involved. 

The Law to Safeguard Economic Develop- 
ment virtually abolished for the time 
of its validity--through 1969--the en- 
tire extensive Finnish system adjusting 
wage and other payments to changes in 
various price indexes. Among the rela- 
tively few execptions are pensions and 
certain subsistence allowances. The 
wide ranging emergency powers, which the 
new law gave the Government, include 
the authority to supervise and control 
wages, salaries, other compensation for 
work, and agricultural income to keep 
increases within the limits laid down 
in the basic price and incomes policy 
agreements. 

The organizations representing indus- 
try and commerce obligated themselves in 
these agreements to restrain the prices 
of goods and services and to accept 
pertinent Government controls. The Law 
to Safeguard Economic Development thus 


empowered the Government to supervise 
and control prices and fees. The Govern- 
ment alsomay reduce oreliminate customs 
duties, if necessary, to achieve price 
and cost stability. In addition, the 
new statute authorized the Government to 
supervise and control rents to prevent 
them from exceeding the level prevailing 
on February 19, 1968, and to keep them 
within the limits imposed by real estate 
maintenance costs. 

The authority to control prices also 
covers interest. The charging of interest 
or other compensation for credit exceed- 
ing that charged by monetary and insur- 
ance institutions operating under public 
supervision thus has. been prohibited. 
Acting under legislative authority 
antedating the new law of April 9, the 
Government moreover froze the prices of 
goods, services, and fees at the March 
15, 1968, level. Price adjustments will 
be possible only with the approval of 
the Price and Wage Council. 

Parliamentary approval of the extraor- 
dinary powers of the Government and the 
prior agreement of the various economic 
interest groups indicate a remarkable 
consensus on the nation's economic sit- 
uation and on the need for bold and de- 
termined action if the country is to 
benefit from last fall's devaluation. 
--U.S. Embassy, Helsinski; Finnish Pri- 
vate Document. 








United Kingdom 


Women's Employment Surveyed. In mid- 
1965, slightly more than half of all 
women between the ages of 16 and 64 were 
gainfully employed. The main reasons 
they gave for working outside the home 
were financial considerations, the need 
for companionship, and a desire to add 
interest to their lives. Only the most 
educated were concerned about utilizing 
their skills or knowledge. These find- 
ings are taken from a survey undertaken 
for the Ministry of Labour in 1965 and 
recently published in a two-volume re- 
port entitled "A Survey of Women's Enm- 
ployment."" Based on anationwide sample 
of 10,000 households, the survey was 
intended to show women's attitudes and 
their conditions of work. Since married 
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women constitute theonly major manpower 
reserve besides dropouts, the survey 
also was expected to suggest ways to 
persuade more women toenter employment. 
The following summarizes the results of 
the survey and furnishes information on 
the employment and training of women, 
industry services for married women, and 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 


1. Survey Results. Of the working 
women interviewed in 1965, three-quarters 
had domestic responsibilities and two- 
thirds worked full time. Married women 
constituted nearly two-thirds of the 
employed women, nine-tenths of all women 
working part time, and slightly less 
than half those working full time. Both 
working and nonworking women regarded 
as normal women's working after marriage 
until the birth of the first child and 
returning to work when the children are 
grown. Almost 90percent thought married 
women without children should work, but 
less than 40percent believed that women 
who had children, particularly children 





under school age, should work. The 
higher the wife's level of education, 
the more likely the husband was to 


approve of his wife's working. However, 
l out of 6 women was working without 
her husband's approval. 

Caring for children and doing the 
housework were found tobe the greatest 
deterrents towomen's working full time, 
The survey revealed that many children 
under 5 years of age were looked after 
by fathers, grandmothers, or other rela- 


tives when public nurseries were not 
available. Thus, as paid employment of 
mothers and grandmothers continues to 


increase, more child care facilities 
will be needed in the future. 
Two-thirds of the women employed in 1965 
held nonmanual jobs, mostly in shops and 
offices. Of the women in manual jobs, 
relatively few had obtained traditional 
skills, e.g., skills through apprentice- 
ship, andmore than half were semiskilled 
or unskilled. Only about 1 in 20 was a 
manager, and 1 in 16 was self-employed. 
One in 5said that her training or skills 
were not being utilized fully in her 
work. On the other hand, 1 out of 5 of 
those working and more than 1 out of 3 
of those not working but considering a 
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return to work were willing to underg 
some form of training. Although Lack of 
training was not one of the primary train 
problems cited by women considering out-| 








side employment, the survey suggested aa 
that training opportunities for women women 
be expanded to improve their chances) ooynt 
for obtaining better jobs. gover 
subsi 
2. Labor Force Data. Recent statis-/ comme 
tics show that theJune 1967 labor force) agit 
of 25.3 million included 8.9 million! train 
women. The labor force participation) pelow 
rate of working-age women was 40 percent, grant 
Of the 8.5 million employed women in| train 
1967, 2.7 million were in manufacturing} to or 
industries, 1.8 million in professional 
and scientific services, 1.5 million in 4, 
distributive trades, and 1.2 million in| Marri 
miscellaneous services; the occupations }930! 
of the remaining 1.3 million were not} hag ; 
identified. In the last few decades, } panpc 
female employment has grown substan-| the t 
tially. By far, the greatest increase | early 
between 1921 and 1961 was in office! pent 
work (nearly 1.5 million). Sizable in-| jn th 
creases also occurred in the number of | year; 
female teachers, nurses, social workers, | gecoy 
librarians, and laboratory technicians, | tjes 
The number of women journalists, doctors, | have 
dentists, and scientists has grown as} ofte 
well, but women still constitute only give 
about 8 percent of the total emp loyed | when 
in the professions. Women's employment} to & 


in skilled and semiskilled manual occu-} and 


pations increased more moderately and) at t 
declined insome cases, as inthe textile of E 
industry. Mini 
abou 

3. Training. The present framework help 
of industrial training boards (LDA, June eB. 


1964 and November 1967) provides better] p,. 
opportunities than in the past for the 


~~ 


info 
training of women workers. The Gov-| ¢4.; 
ernment's training recommendations and| +, 


grant schemes apply to women as well as 

to men. A number of training boards| ¢,, 
cover industries employing large numbers | : 
of women, e.g., textiles, hotels, and | 
catering, and some of these make special 5, 
provisions for training women. A Cen- 


e 
tral Training Council committee provides _. 
guidance to younger office workers and dust 
plans to study thetraining requirements ;14,, 
of adults, particularly married women 4), 


and widows interested in commercial and to t 
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clerical work, who are about to re-enter 
the labor force. Women are eligible for 
training at government centers, but since 
this training generally is given at craft 
level inskilled manual occupations, few 
women participate. However, women 4ac- 
count for about one-third of those taking 
government -approved and government - 
subsidized courses for clerical and 
commercial occupations at other centers. 
Additionally, many women are being 
trained by industry in skills usually 
below the craft level, often because of 
grants under the government's system of 
training assistance forfirms moving in- 
to or expanding in the development areas. 


4, Facilitating the Employment of 
Married Women. Since the end of the 
1930's, the employment of married women 
has increased markedly, due in part to 
during World War II and 
the tendency to marry and have a family 
early and then return to work. Govern- 
ment inquiries which complement the data 
in the 1965 survey reveal that, in recent 
years, industry increasingly has taken 
account of women's domestic responsibili- 
ties, Part-time employment opportunities 
have been expanded. Also, employers now 
often arrange special shifts for women, 
give time off forshopping, permit leave 
when children are sick, arrange vacations 
to coincide with the husband's leave, 
and in some instance furnish nurseries 
place of work. The Department 


of Employment and Productivity (formerly 
Ministry of Labour) advises employers 
about such special arrangements and 
helps meet the needs for women workers, 
€e8e, With special recruiting campaigns. 
The public employment service provides 
information, e.g., on local child care 
facilities, towomen jobseekers, and has 
established an occupational guidance 
service which should be especially use- 
ful towomen re-entering employment after 
an interval at home, 








5. Equal Pay. Women and men receive 
equal pay inthe civil service, in banks, 
in schools, and in the nationalized in- 
dustries. Women's earnings in private 
industry average 60 percent of men's, 


, due partly to differential rates but also 


to the longer working hours, more over- 


time, and more skilled work by men than 
women, In July 1968, women at the British 
subsidiary of the Ford Motor Co., who 
had gone on strike for equal pay, won a 
settlement giving them 92 percent of the 
rate paid to Ford's male employees, in- 
stead of the previous 85 percent. This 
development is expected to influence 
women's pay demands throughout private 
industry. The Government supports the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, 
but has said that this principle cannot 
be implemented fully under _ present 
economic circumstances, The Government, 
together with the trade unions and em- 
ployers, has been studying the problems 
of equal pay, and in December 1967 
appointed a tripartite group to examine 
the cost implications of equal pay for 
particular sectors aswell as the impli- 
cations for legislation whichwould arise 
from the equal pay provisions of the 
Treaty of Rome, should Britain join the 
European Economic Community.--British 
Government Publications, and U.S. Em- 
bassy, London. 


* ek 


Wage Payments 








by Results Hinder In- 
comes Policy, An investigation by the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes 
of payment by result (PRB) systems, 
which relate the amount of wages to the 
amount of output, showed that PRB systems 
hinder rather than help the incomes 
policy of the UnitedKingdom. The systems 
largely contributed towage drift, which 
is the average rise in wages owing to 
increases in wage payments to individ- 
uals for upgrading, promotions, higher 
output, etc., rather than to general 
increases applicable simultaneously to 
large groups of employees. 

The Board estimated that wage drift 
averages 4 percent a year, and recommended 
that it be limited to 1% percent annually. 
The Board also proposed that the Depart- 
ment of Employment and Productivity imme- 
diately undertake a study of PRB systems 
because of their inflationary impact, 
These systems, the Board found, can be 
more effective than time rates in induc- 
ing greater effort by workers, but that 
the longterm effect can be to raise costs 
which outweigh increases in production. 
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In March 1967, the Government requested 
the National Board for Prices and In- 
comes to determine the effects of PBR 
systems on enterprises and employees and 
on the productivity, prices, and incomes 
policy. Of the 40 manufacturing plants 
surveyed by the Board, 28 had conventional 


PBR systems in the form of piecework 
incentive bonus plans’ related to the 
performance of individuals or small 


groups of workers; 3 had plantwide in- 
centive plans; and 9 had measured day- 
work plans or avariation of such plans. 
Nationwide, the Board estimated that 
about 4million manual workers are covered 
by PBR systems. Probably 8 to 9 million 
workers are employed in plants having 
such systems, and are affected at least 
indirectly by them, 


The Board found that the amount of 
wage drift in a plant was related 
directly to management's interest and 


control of the payment by result system. 
The exercise of tight control of any 
conventional system was accompanied by 
a drift of 1 to 2 percent a year. No 
effective check by management permitted 
drift to rise as high as 8 percent. 
The report stated that, assuming its 
estimate of 4 percent a year for drift 
is correct, the ratewhen output is rising 
and employment high might well be about 
the same as the average annual increase 
in productivity. Thus, the Board ob- 
served that there would seem tobe little 
room for even selective increases in 
basic rates by means of centrally nego- 
tiated collective bargaining agreements 
if inflation is to be avoided. 

The report severely criticized manage- 
ment's failure to control cost infla- 
tion. Concern was expressed because 
management apparently lacked initiative 
to improve the situation and neglected 
rising costs and long-term competitive- 
ness. Only rare examples of a_ change 
being introduced because management was 
anxious to increase efficiency were 


found among the 40 cases studied. Even 
rarer were regular audits and reviews 
of the payment system. The report 


suggests that conventional PBR systems 
appeared to induce strong resistance to 
change, perhaps because management 
feared that workers' efforts would 
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decline if traditional incentives were 
altered. Some companies lacked the most 
elementary information on labor costs, ! 
In the belief that the post-devaluation 
climate might be unusually favorable 
for change, the Board suggested that 
everyone concerned with operating PBR 
systems should "step back and take ap 
objective look" at the systems, 
that high-level management’ should take 
a greater interest in them and implement 
changes where needed. To encourage 
plants to reform their systems, the re- 
port suggested that the Government give 
exceptional treatment above the 
percent incomes policy ceiling for 
major pay structure reorganizations re- 
lated to productivity. (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, July 1968, p. 11.) 

The report indicated that the Gover 
ment also had ignored the inflationary 
impact of the PBR systems inits ad- 
ministration of the prices, incomes, and 
productivity policy. The 
mended that the Government review 
factors determining PBR earnings and 
closely examine all applications for 
wage increases against earnings move- 
ments in a particular firm or industry, 
Industrywide bargaining bodies _ should 
advise employers and unions on payment 





and | 


3.5- ) 


Board recon- | 





systems and be equipped to define stand- | 


ard conditions for various systems and 
minimum earnings rates. 


and unions should stop concentrating on 


across-the-board wage increases, The 
Board's main hope was that collective 
bargaining at plant or company levels 


would replace fragmented workplace bar- 
gaining. 

The report stated that the Board would 
set up a small central unit to conduct 
research into wage payment systems and 
provide an information and advisory 
service to the public. The Board also 
urged the Department of Employment and 
Productivity toconsider the appointment 
and training of a small number of offi- 
cers in each of its regions to collect 
information on the operation of plant 
and company PBR systems and to advise 
companies on improving them in accord- 
ance with incomes policy requirements. 
--U.S. Embassy, London, and Government 


Report. 





But employers | 
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AFRICA 








Nigeria-Congo (Kinshasa) 


African-American Labor Center Educa- 
tional Activities Expand. Forty-four 
students were graduated on June 15 from 
the fourth session of the Trade Union 
Institute for Economic and Social Devel- 
opment in Lagos, Nigeria. The institute 
is sponsored jointly by the African- 
American Labor Center (AALC) and the 
United Labor Congress of Nigeria (ULC), 
4-month courses in trade 
unionism, industrial relations, labor 
law, and related subjects. The fifth 
session will be held this fall. Plans 
are underway also to conduct seminars 
in several locations outside Lagos to 
promote trade union education. 

In mid-July, the AALC also inaugurated 
in Kinshasa, Republic of the Congo, a 
commercial school as acooperative proj- 
ect undertaken with the Union Nationale 
des Travailleurs duCongo (UNTC) and the 
government Institut National de Prépara- 
tion Professionnelle (INPP). About 100 
students, drawn from government, the 
UNTC, and the private sector, will study 
basic accounting, shorthand, typing, 
general office procedures, French, and 
basic trade unionism. Classes are sched- 
uled to run for 18 months and will be 
taught by Congolese instructors, UNTC 
personnel, and International Labor Organ- 
ization technicians.--U.S. Embassies, 
Lagos and Kinshasa. 














Ghana 


Incomes Commission Established. Under 
National Liberation Council Decree No, 
256, the Government of Ghana has estab- 
lished an advisory Incomes Commission 
to coordinate national wage policies. 
The seven-member Commission has_ been 
instructed to (a) formulate an appro- 





priate incomes policy for the success- 
ful development of the country's economy; 
(b) advise the Government onall aspects 
of income policy, particularly wage 
rates, interest, profits, dividends, 
and rents; and (c) examine questions on 
incomes referred to it by the Govern- 
ment. The Commission is empowered to 
hold hearings and to subpena witnesses 
and documents. Appointed to the Com- 
mission were government officials and 
representatives of labor, business, and 
the education field. G. C. Mills-Odoi, 








Judge Advocate General of the Armed 
Forces, is chairman,--U.S. Embassy, 
Accra. 
Nigeria 

Joint Industrial Council for Local 
Government Employees Formed. A Joint 





Industrial Council 
mote good labor-management 
between local government 

and local government employees of 
Nigeria's North-Western State. The 
Council held its first meeting in May 
1968. Half of the Council's 12 members 
were appointed by the Western Nigeria 


was created to pro- 
relations 
authorities 


Union of Local Authorities and half by 
the Nigeria Union of Local Authority 
Staff. 


The Council is tomake recommendations 
with respect to the salaries, wages, 
and service conditions of the administra- 
tive, professional, technical, clerical, 
and other staff employed by the local 
authorities. Among the specific assign- 
ments of the Council were the encourage- 
ment of the study of administrative 
procedures for the improvement of gov- 
ernment services and the consideration 
of hours of work, wages, and the train- 
ing and education of employees. The 
Council hopes to achieve uniformity in 


ll 








the salary scales of all staff employed 
by the local governments,.--U.S. Embassy, 


Lagos. 
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Tanzania time pay and EA sh.3.55 in an allowance a8 
for rent. Workers surveyed regularly a 
Income and Expenditures Surveyed in arranged for salary advances to supple. a. 
Dar es Salaam. In April 1965, a sample ment their regular monthly earnings, oA 
survey of wage earners conducted in Dar Salary advances averaged EA sh.74.6l « eT 
es Salaam, the capital and major in- month and constituted an additional 3; m4 - 
dustrial area of Tanzania, revealed that percent of the total cash income, Other | age 
the average cash monthly consumption sources of income include cash gifts ané| i. 
expenditures of the wage earners surveyed sale of produce. posal 
exceeded their average monthly employ- The largest single expenditure of (on 
ment earnings by 53 percent. Almost 60 wage-earner households was for food, lian 
other 
Family Income and Expenditures of Wage-Earner Households, 
Dar es Salaam, 1965 
Chavecteristic Average monthly income me 
(in shillings 1/) 
Source of Income 
All sSourceScccccccccccccccccoce 227.24 
Employment CArNINGScccccccccccccccece 134.25 Jap 
Salary DOVER 46 06s 6ekeorseeerevesees 74.61 

CU so oo0060606nee 6s 66060060600000608 18,38 Wo: 
Rise 

impr 

Average Annual Income Percent distribution of the 

(in shillings 1/) families by income The 
pias adi ) hous 
All income groupScccoceccccccccce 100.0 (US$ 
Los BO ccesccoscsoccesoecoseeseesesosoe 52.1 surv 
Tb 666060660660 000000606000000068 33.1 Bure 
251 =F sc cceccesoeooocesocesooeeoesese 14.8 The 
perc 

7 4 for 

, Average monthly expenditure the 
Expenditure (in shillings 1/) | 1965 

~ | gror 

All expendituresS.cceoceseccocece 205.73 grou 
Consumption expenditureSceccccccccece 180.19 gree 
Pvc cdkusse one one 0e666s0seseneends 93.99 \ clas 
Housingeccesecccsccccccccocecccccece 29.74 | TI 
Clothingeccecccccccesccccccccccccce 23.32 of 9 

eB PPT PerrTerrrrry TTT ree 33.14 by 
Gee isncateheceswadevesceseineceeesees 18.87 whi 
Taxes and PUG 00n 64500060600606800060 6.66 1 
cha: 

cau 
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of which 18 percent was purchased on 
credit. Cash food expenditures accounted 
for 52 percent of the total cash con- 
sumption expenditures; the extension of 
credit for food constituted 81 percent 
received, Housing, in- 
cluding furniture and household utili- 
ties, was the second largest expenditure. 
About 80 percent of those surveyed were 
renting their homes; they paid from EA 
shell to 30 a month. The average expen- 
diture for clothing was EA sh.23.32. 
The remaining 18 percent of the consump- 
tion expenditures were spent for trans- 
portation (EA sh.7.08), personal effects 
(EA sh.8.46), cigarettes (EA sh.6.27), 
recreation and gifts (EA sh.4.61), and 
other (EA sh.6.72). 


The survey covered the month of April, 
considered by the Government to be free of 
any significant seasonal bias in expendi- 
tures and, therefore, representative of 
a normal period of activity. The survey 
covered wage earners in households having 
a basic monthly income between EA sh,.150 
and 300, the wage level of approximately 
45 percent of all wage and salary earners 
in 1965. Fifty-two percent of the wage 
earners in the survey earned EA sh.150 
to 200 a month; 85 percent earned less 
than EA sh.250. Of the households sur- 
veyed, over 90 percent had two or more 
members in the family; about 67 percent 
had two to five members; and almost 23 
percent lived in households of six or 
more.--lanzania Government Publication. 





EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





Japan 


Worker Household Incomes Continue to 
Rise. Japanese workers continued to 
improve their economic position during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1968. 
The average monthly income of worker 
households reached anew high of ¥80,562 
(US$224) before taxes, according to a 
survey conducted by the Statistics 
Bureau of the Prime Minister's Office. 
The rise over the previous year was 11.2 
percent, or 6.7 percent after adjustment 
for price increases, The increase was 
the largest registered since fiscal 
1965. The income of the highest income 
group rose 12.1 percent and the lowest 
group 10.4 percent. These were the 
greatest gains of the five income 
Classes studied. 

The increase in household expenditures 
of 9.9 percent was accounted for primarily 
by expenditures for food and housing, 





Which rose 8.8 and 14.9 percent, re- 
spectively. The comparatively large 
change in housing expenditures was 


caused mainly by the 20.6 percent rise 


in spending for household furniture, 
fixtures, and appliances. 

The rate of consumption 
to disposable household 
creased from 82.6 


expenditures 
incomes de- 
to 81.4 percent dur- 











ing fiscal 1968.--Bank of Tokyo Weekly 
Review. 
Malaysia 

Wages of Rubber Workers Maintained 
by Court Decision. The Malaysian In- 
dustrial Court, on March 23, 1968, up- 
held the contention of the National 


Union of Plantation Workers (NUPW) that 
falling rubber prices did not justify 
reductions in the basic earnings of the 
110,000 rubber tappers employed by mem- 
ber estates of the Malaysian Agricultural 
Producers association (MAPA). The court 
ruled further that the basic daily wage 
of tappers should be improved from 
M$2.55 to M$3.10 and also specifically 
disallowed the l-cent a pound reduction 
in incentive payments which the estates 
had started to introduce when the In- 
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dustrial Court took cognizance of the indicated that an increase in th) evel 
dispute between the NUPW and MAPA last’ workers! production norms could pare 
year. The court, in making the award, justified.--Malaysian Press. or for 
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Chile and 
progr 
Education Reform. Chile's educational tem. Strong measures taken to eliminate| train 
program, started in 1964, produced such absenteeism and increase enrollment in-| are s 
impressive results in1965 and 1966 that cluded an increase in the number of] to pe 
a $10 million loan was granted: by the classrooms by rental and temporary us Alt 
Agency for International Development of buildings until the completion of «| in Ct 
(AID) in 1967 to accelerate the program, construction program, and an attack on| poor 


The loan was made specifically for ex- 
pansion of teacher retraining, production 
of teaching materials, publication of 
textbooks, building of primary schools 
in marginal areas, and the construction 
of comprehensive high schools. The 
loan is designed also to help establish 
1l regional educational centers, at 
which general and vocational programs 
will be incorporated into one faculty. 
In 42 of Chile's 150 public vocational 
schools, the loan will help widen the 
curricula and modernize the physical 
plants. On the basis of the use of the 
1967 loan, the AID arranged a $16.3 
million loan in June 1968 to continue 
the reformof Chile's educational system. 

The school reform program was launched 
4 years ago by Chile's then newly elected 
President Eduardo Frei Montalva to help 
fulfill its national development pro- 
gram. The reform has_ revolutionized 
the public school system and has greatly 
expanded vocational training, although 
Chile had been among the most advanced 
nations in Latin America in education, 
In 1960, Chile had an average educational 
level of about Syears for the population 
15 years and over, and a_ literacy rate 
of 83.6 percent for all over 6 years of 
age. 

Programs instituted by the Govern- 
ment have improved the structure, meth- 
ods, and goals of the educational sys- 
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the teacher shortage through rapid train- 
ing courses, special incentives to en- 
courage qualified teachers to return to 
their profession, and reassignment of 
available teachers. In addition, 4 
publicity campaign was waged to en- 
courage parents to send their children 
to school and to acquaint them with the} 
Government's promise to guarantee the | 
tuition of all school-age children  on| 
request. 

School construction 
rapidly since 1964, 
riod 1965-67, 2,350 new schools were | 
built. Of these, 1,762 were built in 
rural or poor urban areas which previ-) 
ously had no schools. Not only the quan- 
tity of schools has been increased, but 
also an important change has been made 
in the quality of education. The old| 
system consisted of 6 years of primary | 





has increased | 
In the 3-year pe- | 


school and 6 years of secondary school. } 


In the latter, the courses were channeled | 
rigidly among vocational training, normal 
school courses to prepare primary school 
teachers, and college 
courses. The new system has 
primary education to abasic 8 years and 
has revised 
In secondary education, students are 
given the choice of 2- or 3-year pro- 
grams; one provides basic instruction 
in sciences and humanities and the other 


technical training at the intermediate 


study plans and programs. | 
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level. A fourth year is offered to pre- 
pare students for university admission 


orforintermediate technical vocations. 
Chile's national development program 


has increased the demand for’ skilled 
workers, which always have been in short 
supply. Thus, expansion of vocational 
and technical training is a major goal 
of the new educational program, In 
1965, secondary school enrollment in- 
creased 30 percent, or by 42,000 stu- 
dents. About half this increase was 
in night schools and 10,000 in vocational 


and technical schools. The revised 
programs of vocational and _ technical 
training in the 8-year primary schools 


are scheduled to graduate persons able 
to perform at least semiskilled work. 

Although public high school education 
in Chile is free, many families are so 
poor that, without financial assistance, 


their school-age children could not 
afford the few books they have to buy 
and the inexpensive school uniforms. 
The National Student Assistance and 
Scholarship Board, which formerly con- 
centrated on school lunch and medical 
programs, is now supporting 20,000 stu- 
dents a year on scholarship; 18,000 of 
these students attend high school. 

The 1967 loan was the first sector 
loan made by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Before making 
sector loans, the AID concentrated on 
project loans and program loans. The 
sector loan, unlike the other types, 
is aimed at sector of a nation; in 
Chile's case, education, Continuation 
of the Chilean loan is contemplated 
through 1970.--U.S. Embassy, Santiago, 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
U.S. Press. 
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THE LABOR FORCE IN SELECTED 
CARIBBEAN AREAS“ 


The 22 countries of the Caribbean area 
that are listed in table l have 
bined labor force of about 5.6 million 
persons. Three-fourths of that total 
are located in four major countries on 
the northern rim of the Caribbean Sea-- 
Jamaica, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 


a com- 


and Puerto Rico. The small countries 
of Antigua, Cayman Islands, Dominica, 
Grenada, and the U.S. Virgin Islands, 


together withFrench Guiana (in area, a 
comparatively large country), contain 
only about 2percent of the combined la- 
bor force. In 1l of the 20 countries 
for which economic activity data are 
available, more workers are engaged in 
agriculture than in any other branch of 
economic activity; in 5 countries, the 
major activity is services, 

The countries included in table l nor- 
mally are considered part of the Carib- 
bean area, Among them are independent 
countries, territories or colonies of 
other couitries, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and theU.S. Virgin Islands, 


Four are continental areas: Guyana, 
French Guiana, and Surinam, all on the 
northeast coast of South America; and 


British Honduras, on the east coast of 
Central America, Cuba is also in the 
Caribbean area; itus not included, how- 
ever, in the present study, nor are a 
number of smaller islands, 
Limitations of Data 

The labor force statistics of Carib- 
bean countries differ from each other 
in definitions and inmethods of enumer- 
ation. Moreover, they are incomplete in 
some cases, and in others, they are not 
up to date. Nevertheless, it seems pref- 
erable to seek a useful contribution to 
the description of the population and 
labor force of the region by bringing 
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together the best available statistics 
and using them with due caution, rather 
than to ignore available statistics be- 
cause of their deficiencies. Due caution 
requires taking note of the fact that 
the data are fordifferent years, having 
been taken chiefly from the most recent 
census for each country. For one coun- 
try, Haiti, the data are for as long ago 
as 1950, and for several countries they 
are for 1960. Any growth in industries 
and services in years more recent than 
the data is, of course, not indicated, 
Overall figures cannot be representative 
of any one year or period, and can pro- 
vide only gross approximations. 

The definition of labor force also 
varies from country to couitry. For the 
Dominican Republic, the labor force data 
include workers as young as 7 years of 
age; Guyana's 1960 census included all 
workers lO years of age andover, while a 
1965 labor force sample survey in that 
country used 14 years and over as its 
global age group for at least’ some of 
its labor force data; data for Antigua, 
Haiti, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico include 
workers 14 years of age and over; in the 
1967 source publication for Trinidad and 
Tobago, the classified labor force starts 
at age 15. Labor force figures for other 
countries are published without accon- 
panying definitions or without aminimun 
cutoff date as part of the labor force 
definition, Although these variations 
and deficiencies lessen the significance 
of comparisons and summations, they do 
not nullify the importance of global fig- 
ures, since numbers in the labor force 
in the 10-14 age group in any country 
are asnall proportion of the total labor 
force. 





 *By Louise A. Webb, of the Division 


of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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The true extent of unemployment inmost 
cases is not shown by the available 
official figures assembled in table l. 
Qualified observers have estimated that 
unemployment in some Caribbean areas 
runs as high as 50 percent of the labor 
force, whereas the highest rates of un- 
enzloyment indicated in the table are 
26 percent in Guyana and 16 percent in 
Trinidad and Tobago. Apparent differ- 


| ences inunemployment among the countries 
Stics | 


may be really differences in statistical 
methods, especially differences in meth- 
ods fordistinguishing between unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. To _ the in- 
adequacy of statistics on unemployment 
is added the lack (except inthe case of 
Puerto Rico) of statistics on _ under- 
employment, an immense problem for which 
there are few statistical data on which 
to base an analysis. In the areas de- 


pendent on the cultivation of sugar, 
seasonal unemployment--which together 
with seasonal employment is’ tantamount 


to year-round underemployment--is exten- 
sive; but underemployment in the Carib- 
bean is by no means confined to sugar 
workers. Underemployment is as impor- 
tant as unemployment as ameasure of the 
problem of providing economic opportun- 
ity in these developing countries, 


The Labor Force 


Of the total population of all ages in 
the combined 22 countries of the Carib- 
bean area, one-third is estimated to be 
in the labor force, Labor force data by 
age are available for 12 countries and 
are presented in table 2. The age dis-~- 
tribution in the 12 countries combined 
is as follows: 


19 
29 
30 
55 


and underececscceccoel4 percent 
and under.cccecceceeds/ percent 
YCAaTS coccccccccccece ds percent 
and OVeTecccccccccceel® percent 


years 
years 
to 54 
years 


Female participation rates apparently 
vary widely; the rate was reported as 12 
percent inthe Dominican Republic (1967) 
and as 54 percent in Haiti (1950), but 
labor force participation rates are often 





1/ The breakdown for Martinique is in- 
complete. 


not comparable because of the different 
coverage of women who work without pay 
on farms orother family enterprises, as 
well as of young persons who are seeking 
work for the first time, or are students 
working part time, or are family workers. 


Only in Haiti, and only in age group 
20-29, is the number of females in the 
labor force reported to have exceeded 


the number of males; the case of Haiti 
is a highly specialized one because of 
the extent of subsistance agriculture, 
because of the age of the data, and be- 
cause of the statistical methods of its 
census. The difference between female 
and male participation rates also varies 
from country to couitry. In British 
Honduras, the female participation rate 
is 22 percent of the male rate; at the 
opposite extreme, the female participa- 
tion rate of Haiti is reportedly over 90 
percent of the male rate, 

Agriculture and services together em- 
ploy about two-thirds of the total labor 
force in the 19countries for which data 
by economic sector are available. (See 
table 3.) Agriculture accounts for 2.6 
million workers, or about half of the 
labor force, and services for about 15 
percent. In 11 countries, more workers 
are in agriculture than any other eco- 
nomic sector, The countries are Antigua, 
Barbados, British Honduras, the Domini- 
can Republic, French Guiana, Grenada, 
Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, St. Lucia, and 
St. Vincent. 1/ In two of those coun- 
tries, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
more than half of the workers are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Services are pre- 
dominant inthe following five countries: 
Bahamas, 40 percent; Puerto Rico, 28 per- 
cent; Surinam, 30 percent; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 23 percent; and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, 43 percent. The Cayman Islands 
is the only area inwhich transportation 
and communications employ the largest 
segment of the labor force. The Nether- 
lands Antilles is the only area in which 
manufacturing is the chief employer, pre- 
sumably because of the predominance of 
the petroleum industry. In Trinidad and 
Tobago, manufacturing and mining combined 
employed nearly as many workers as agri- 
culture in 1967, In the U.S. Virgin 
Islands, commerce, construction, and 
manufacturing each employed more workers 
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than agriculture; commerce employed three 
times as many, andconstruction twice as 
many 

In 1967, manufacturing, commerce, and 
services employed more workers than did 
agriculture in Puerto Rico. In 1960, 
only services employed moreworkers than 
agriculture. This example underlines 
the need tomake comparisors with caution 
because of the differing reference dates 
of the data presented and the changing 
economic conditions, 

Only rough approximations of the rela- 
tive size of occupational groups within 
the labor force of the combined Caribbean 
area can be drawn from table 4. Profes- 
sional and technical workers plus admin- 
istrative, executive, and managerial 
workers constitute about 7 percent of 
the total labor force; farmers, fisher- 
men, and hunters constitute around 55 


percent; and craftsmen and laborers not 
elsewhere classified make up about 12 
percent. In Guyana, white-collar work- 


ers (including professional, administra- 
tive, and clerical personnel) accounted 
for about 15 percent of the labor force 
in 1960, one of the highest rates in 
South America, Nevertheless, most of 
the labor force in Guyana consisted of 
farmers and hunters. In Haiti, where 
the predominance of unskilled labor is 
probably greatest, professionals, tech- 
nicians, administrators, and managers 
together constituted less than 1 percent 
of the labor force and no more than 8 
percent of wage and salary earners. In 
the absence from Haitian census data of 
breakdowns by skilled and unskilled, the 
relative size of the professional and 
managerial groups just named is per- 
haps especially noteworthy as reflecting 
the undeveloped state of manufacturing 
and commerce and the predominance of sub- 
sistence agriculture, 
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Differences shown by official statis. 
tics in the distribution of the labor 
force by class of worker highlight the 
diversity of conditions in the several 
Caribbean areas, 
differences between the several countries 
may partially account for the apparent 
diversity. (See table 5.) For example, 


although definitional | 


wage and salary earners constituted over | 


80 percent of the labor force in Puerto 
Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands in 1960, 
These workers accounted for less than 15 
percent of the labor force in Haiti in 
1950. Separate figures for the self- 
employed are not available for many 
areas, but the fragmentary figures for 
this category are sufficient to_ show 
that wide variations exist. The Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti appear to be 
special cases inwhich the self-employed 
constitute an exceptionally high propor- 
tion of the labor force 
cent); but in other places where 
sistence farming is widespread, 
where statistics are lacking, the rate 
of self-employment is probably high. 
Haiti's labor force appears to be unique 
in the high proportion of unpaid family 
workers; it probably is so, but the rela- 
tive size of this class of worker indi- 
cated by the census is largely due tc 
the partial concealment of extreme un- 
employment, which results from inclusion 
in the labor force of essentially unen- 
ployed persons who return to the land 
owned by relatives and who lend a hand, 
even if not really needed, at 
and harvest times. The figures on en- 
ployers and the self-employed frequently 
are combined, In areas for which sepa- 
rate data for employers are available, 
the percent of the labor force made up 


sub- 
and 


planting | 


(about 45 per- | 
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of employers ranged from 3.3 percent for | 


Trinidad and Tobago in 1967 to 0.9 per-| 


cent for the Dominican Republic in 1960. 
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Table 4. Labor Force by Occupational Group, Selected Caribbean Areas 




























































































| | Martinique | 
Barbados edarergin | Dominica meereeae (French Grenada Guyana Haiti 
Occupational grou; 1960 | Honduras | 1960 Republic pesiaiiiene’ — — ates 
1960 | 1960 195¢ 
| 1961 
All occupational | 
BrOUPS cecece 92,200 27,006 | 23,409 820,710 92,344 27,314 | 161,202 1/1,705,1 
Professional and 
technical..cecceee 4,320 484 916 23,180 5,133 1,27 10,170 8,544 
Administrative, execu- | 
tive, and mana- | | 
ecdncsccseesest 2,000 1,037 | 569 | 613 | 875 4,731 9,5 
Clerical....ss. --| 3,760 1,283 541 | 3,226 | 892 8,531 
Sales personnel.. ° 8,338 1,534 | 829 | 7,097 | 1,333 9,681 60,5 
Farmers, fishermen, and | | 
HUNCETSccccccccces 21,388 | 13,433 11,479 | 504,820 36,143 10,833 | 56 , 367 1,461 ,22 
Miners and quarrymen.. 671 13 27 | 1,560 95 90 | 4,043 5 
lransport and communi- | | 
cation personnel.. 7,731 | 839 | 1,19 18,570 3,416 1,24 14,028 +,9 
raftsmen and lab rers | | 
»t elsewhere | | 
classified. ceccce 20,665 3,515 +,693 100,560 22,058 | >, 398 34,182 16,413 
rvice, sport, and | | | 
recreation per- | | | 
MNCL cccccece oe] 15,310 | 3,890 | 2, 208 51,130 10,507 3,145 18,964 59,24 
Not elsewhere classi- | 
Lied 2/secceces — 7,348 | 78 | 57 ies... +,056 2,234 505 4,17 
j | | <a ae 
. | . | } —_— Virgin 
Netherlandd Puerto Ric . St. | Gita | Trinidad Selenite 
Antilles t+ Lucia | Vincent | 1964 | and Tobago (U.S.) 
1960 1960 1967 1960 | 1960 | 1967 1960 
pf ; 4 
All occupati nal | | | | | 
groups....-<] 60,199 | 594,100 | _ 807,500 31,372 4 856 80,199 |3/ 368,200 11,334 
Professional and T | 
technical....++++s| 4,762 46,412 57 ,400 1,038 1,276 5,930 20,500 897 
Administrative, execu-| | 
tive, and mana- | 
Berialwcccccccccece 2,537 84, 268 69,900 608 655 2,682 } 33,800 J 1,118 
Lerica@lccccccccccccs 6,298 o- | 76,500 776 699 >,995 il 1,209 
Sales personnel....cc-e 3,632 37 5400 | 47 ,000 1,214 1,048 5,517 37 100 | 655 
Farmers, fishermen, and} | | 
NUNTE TS eeoeeceeseel 1,023 | 129,084 115,300 15,025 9,872 | 18,405 69,800 | 7 
Miners and quarrymen,.|| il 548 | 66, 300 36 219 | 286 -e 
Iransport and communi -| | j 
cation personnel ool} ~~ 29,848 170,400 1,156 1,800 5,593 26,000 3,851 
Craftsmen and laborers} cats } 
not elsewhere | 
classified.. P - 176,432 | 97 , 500 6.008 >, 316 22,389 4/ 67,900 
Service, sport, and | 
recreation per- | 
Pe 8,860 63,948 | 98.400 2,604 2,403 7,20 55,200 com 
Not elsewhere classi- 
C168 Dh ccwws coca 10,187 | 26,160 | 8 , 800 | 907 1,568 6,199 8,600 5 
1/ Employed q 3/ Includes 49,300 construction workers. 
2/ May inclu workers not adequately described, 4/ Includes workers in mining and quarrying. 
seeking work for the first time, unemployed, and mem- 
navn af the Araad Forces, Sources: See sources listed table 3. 




















Table 5. Labor Force by Class of Worker, Selected Caribbean Areas 
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WORK STOPPAGES IN INDUSTRIALLY 
ADVANCED COUNTRIES, 1955-67 





The table on pages 27-29 shows the In 


some cases the data exclude non-; 





number of industrial disputes which re- 
sulted in a work stoppage, the number 
of workers involved, and the worktime 
lost for the United States and 13 other 


industrially advanced countries in 
1955-67. Although the statistics are 
not strictly comparable, because of 


differences in definition and measure- 


ment, they indicate ina general way 
the extent of labor unrest. 

No differentiation is possible be- 
tween disputes involving strikes and 


those involving lockouts, since in most 
countries the distinction is not ob- 
served in the compilation of labor dis- 
pute statistics. Ina few cases, how- 
ever, the data refer to strikes only. 
Disputes of small importance and poli- 
tical strikes are frequently excluded. 

Various methods are used for calcu- 
lating the number of workers involved. 


26 


strikers in a dispute who 
to work because of a work stoppage in 
their establishment. Various’ methods 
are used also for calculating the nun- 
ber of working days lost, These data, 
as well as the statistics of workers 
involved, areoften approximations only, 

The number of wage earners and sala- 
ried employees in nonagricultural in- 
dustries, like the labor dispute sta- 
tistics, are not fully comparable from 
country to country because of differ- 
ences in definition and measurement. 
Official estimates are not available 
for all countries for all years. In 
such cases, estimates have been made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
order to compute the approximate number 
of days lost per thousand wage earners 


and salaried employees in nonagricul- 
tural industries. 


were unable 
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